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|'GANDHI’S ULTIMATUM ON SEPARATE ELECTORATES 





AHATMA GANDHI’S decision to institute 

a “fast unto death” beginning September 
20, unless and until the British government re- 
scinds its provision of separate electorates for the 
depressed classes, should have the effect of con- 
centrating attention on the almost unnoticed com- 
munal award announced by Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald on August 16. Far from being quixotic, 
as generally alleged in the American press, Gan- 
dhi’s action is concerned with a supremely import- 
ant issue—the threat of separate electorates to 
Indian national unity in the constitution now be- 
ing set up. The principle of separate (or com- 
munal) electorates, incorporated in the In- 
dian electoral machinery since 1909, provides 
for the separate election by members of India’s 
racial, religious and occupational communities of 
their own communal representatives. Its divisive 
effects can be gauged by imagining the situation 
that would result in the United States if Protest- 
ants voted only for Protestants, Catholics only for 
Catholics, Jews for Jews, and Negroes for Ne- 
groes. For this reason, all nationally-minded In- 
dians stand for joint (or general) electorates, 


in which votes would be cast irrespective of the 








community allegiance either of voter or candidate 
—a system that would strengthen the outlawed 
Congress party, which is predominantly Hindu. 

Owing to the inability of the Indians to agree 
upon a scheme of electoral representation, the 
British government felt compelled to take this de- 
cision upon itself. The Prime Minister’s com- 
munal award distributed the seats in the nine 
provincial legislatures (the central legislature 
was reserved for later treatment) among twelve 
separate electorates: General (mostly Hindu), 
705; Depressed classes (also Hindu), 61; Mos- 
lems, 489; Commerce and Industry, 54; Labor, 
38; Landholders, 35; Sikhs, 35; Europeans (Brit- 
ishers), 25; Indian Christians, 21; Backward 
areas, 20; Anglo-Indians, 12; and Universities, 8. 


Indian criticism of the award centers upon the 
fact that, far from tending to lessen the scope 
and strength of communalism, it fastens the di- 
visive system upon India in an enlarged and ex- 
aggerated form. Aside from the 61 separate 
electorates newly set up for the depressed classes, 
the scheme also provides for 37 special women’s 
seats, scattered among the various communities, 
limited to women voters from a single community. 
This addition of women to the roll of electoral 
communities was made despite “an almost unani- 
mous expression of opinion” against it among 
women witnesses appearing before the Lothian 
Franchise Committee, all of whom wished to 
vote in general electorates. In addition to these 
extensions of communalism, the new award is 
heavily weighted in favor of the Moslems, the 
Britishers and the wealthy landholding and com- 
mercial classes. The Moslems are given 489 seats 
against 705 for the Hindus, although the latter 
outnumber the Moslems by well over 21% to 1. 
These seats are so apportioned that the Hindus 
may count on secure control of only four prov- 
inces; the Moslems will definitely control three, 
and will hold the balance of power in two. Brit- 
ishers, comprising 14 of one per cent of the popu- 
lation, are nominally given 25 seats; actually, 
however, they are allotted 61 seats, since it is 
estimated that 36 of the Commerce and Industry 
seats will be won by Britishers. Moreover, land- 
holders and university graduates have been given 
a plural vote—both in their occupational and in 
their religious groups—thus doubling their con- 
servative influence. These facts lend support to 
the charge that the Prime Minister’s award is in- 
tended to set up a bloc composed of the Moslems, 
Britishers, and wealthy Indian conservatives that 
will form a counterpoise to the Hindu national- 
ists in the provincial legislatures. At the center, 
where the Indian Princes would be represented, 
the rule of the conservative bloc is assured. 























Characteristically, Gandhi attacks this situa- 
tion in his own Hindu community, where 61 
separate electorate seats are provided for the 
depressed classes. His position is that the “un- 
touchables” should be brought up to the level of 
the caste Hindus, thus promoting unification of 
the Hindu community by abolishing the distinc- 
tion between caste and out-caste. Special elec- 
torates will fence them off even more definitely 
from the caste Hindus, and interrupt the progress 
toward amalgamation now taking place. 

In this struggle Gandhi is merely reaffirming 
the position of the Indian National Congress, 
which has always urged joint electorates as in- 
dispensable to national unity. The majority of 
the depressed classes, headed by Mr. Rajah, also 
favors joint electorates. Moreover, influential— 
and even majority—groups among the non-Hindu 
communities, such as the Bengal Muslim 
League, representing by far the largest provincial 
group of Moslems, are increasingly supporting 
joint electorates. In view of this progressive 
change in Indian opinion, the wisdom of intro- 
ducing an extension of communalism with heavy 
anti-nationalist weightages into the new con- 
stitution—all rigidly prescribed for at least 10 
years—is open to serious question. The fact that 
the Indian communities could not agree upon a 
solution of the electoral problem, in a situation 
ideally designed to stimulate communal passion, 
did not justify a government award which ex- 
tended the evil of separate electorates—an evil 
roundly condemned by three British commissions, 
including the Simon Commission. 

T. A. BISSON 


Japan Recognizes Manchoukuo 

On September 15 Japan formally approved the 
establishment of the state of Manchoukuo by 
signing a treaty of alliance with Henry Pu-yi’s 
government. In this agreement Manchoukuo con- 
firms all the rights possessed by Japan under 
existing treaties and agrees to cooperate in the 
maintenance of the national security of both coun- 
tries, “it being understood that such Japanese 
forces as may be necessary for this purpose shall 
be stationed in Manchoukuo.” The two govern- 
ments also signed a military agreement, the terms 
of which were kept secret. Should Japan present 
this alliance for registration at Geneva in accord- 
ance with Article XVIII of the Covenant, the 
League would be obliged to pronounce upon its 
validity under Article XX. In an effort to escape 
the obligation of registration, the Japanese gov- 
ernment has called the Manchoukuo alliance a 
“protocol.” Article XVIII, however, provides for 
registration of all international “engagements,” 
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and it remains to be seen whether Japan wil] 
deliberately violate another article of the Coy. 
enant. 

Japan’s recognition of Manchoukuo was fol. 
lowed promptly by a protest from China to the 
various powers and the League. In a note of 
September 17 to the United States, the Chinese 
government declared that Manchoukuo was a 
“bogus” government which was the “product and 
tool of Japanese military aggression, pure and 
simple,” and that the recognition of this govern. 
ment, which was the culmination of a “series of 
crimes of which Japan is guilty,” constituted a 
direct violation of China’s territorial and admin- 
istrative integrity protected under the Washing- 
ton Nine-Power Treaty of 1922. In accordance 
with Article VII of that treaty, it communicated 
its views to the other signatories with the request 
that such measures be taken as would properly 
and effectively deal with this state of affairs. 

Coming two weeks before the publication of the 
report of the Lytton commission—a commission 
established at Tokyo’s request—Japan’s recogni- 
tion of Manchoukuo is not only an act of inter- 
national discourtesy, but a challenge to the United 
States and the League. If the Washington 
treaties, the Covenant and the Anti-War Pact are 
not to be destroyed, it is essential for League 
members and the United States formally to de- 
clare that Japan has violated its international ob- 
ligations and at least to undertake to impose an 
embargo on loans to Japan and Manchoukuo. 

There are a number of indications that France 
will join the United States in taking a strong 
stand against Japan, following the publication of 
the Lytton report. This change in French policy 
is due partly to the victory of the Left in the 
spring elections and partly to the desire of France 
to secure American support for its views on the 
security and the inter-Allied debt questions. 
Whether or not effective action is taken at Geneva 
would seem to depend, however, on the British 
government. Dispatches intimate that Ramsay 
MacDonald—at one time a devoted supporter of 
peace machinery—has capitulated to his conserva- 
tive colleagues who desire to give Japan a free 
hand. It is to be hoped that the MacDonald gov- 
ernment will disprove these reports by standing 
with France and the United States in a united 
front against Japan. It is also to be hoped that 
Mr. Stimson will continue his strenuous efforts 
in behalf of peace machinery by sending a strong 
delegation to the forthcoming session of the 
League Council and Assembly which will deal 
with the Lytton report. 

RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 
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